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ABSTRACT 
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grede levels were exaained to determne how such end what kind of 
reeding comprehension instruction wes provided in both the students* 
end teechers* editions of the texts. Program studied were those 
published by Follett; Bercourt, Brece, Joveoovich; Laidlew; 
Macaillen; end Scott, Foresnan. Results showed thet publishers of 
four of the five prograas acknowledged the inportence of reeding in 
the sociel studies curriculuK end purported to teech reeding-releted 
skills. However, there wes little direct instruction of these skills, 
end whet little instruction there was often seeded inadequate. The 
prograas relied primarily on having students prectice or spply skills 
without the benefit of instruction in how to do this. This situation 
aay ste« fro» (1) the confusion regerding whet "reeding skills'* 
reelly ere, (2) the fact that whet is known ebout teeching reeding 
CM^rehensioo is not finding its wey into the sociel studies 
prograas, end (3) the feet thet reelly good instruction in content 
eree reeding tekes tiMe to develop end tine to prectice, end 
publishers see» to be unwilling to invest e l«rge aaouot of their 
resources io developing reeding instruction. (Excerpts fron the 
teechers* editions and charts of reeding skills covered io the 
textbooks ere eppeoaed.) (FL) 
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Reading Comprehension Instruction in Social Studies Programs 

or, 

On Making Mobiles Out of SoapsujlfL^ 

Th^ ability to leam from reading is critical for school 
success. It is estinatei thst 80 percent of school learning is 
acquired through reading (Piercey, 1982). Because of the 
recognized importance of learning from reading, interest in 
improving content area reading has steadily Increased since 1970 
(Herber, 1978; Vacca, 1981). There i-. growing awareness that 
students need help in learning how to read informative text» text 
which is different in form and function from the basal reader 
stories which they cut their reading teeth. The difficulty of 
learning to read a different type of text is compounded by the 
fact that the text in content area textbooks is often poorly 
written and **inconsiderate** to the reader (Kantor, Anderson, & 
Armbruster, 1983; Armbruster, 1983). 

Despite awareness of the need for instruction In content 
area reading, currently little such instruction appears to be 
taking place in classrooms. I^o studies by Durkin (1978-79; 
1981) examined instruction In reading comprehension. In the 
first study, Durkin observed about 18,000 minutes of instruction 
in both reading ar*d social studies periods and classified teacher 
behaviors. She found that less than one percent of classroom 
time was devoted to activities that she defined as comprehension 
instruction-*- discussion or interaction with students about how 
one goes about doing comprehension tasks , such as finding main 
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ideas, paraphrasing, and determining sequence. Instead of 
direct, explicit instruction in reading comprehension, teachera 
tfere spending most of their instructional time giving assignments 
and asking questions. 

In a sequel to her classrooin observation study, Ourkin 
(l981) exaiolned the teacher's editions of five basaX reading 
prograsis froa kindergarten through Grade 6, looking for instances 
of reading comprehension instruction as defined in her previous 
study. Again, Durkin found littXe in the tfay of direct 
instruction; again, the enphasis vas on practice . In Sum, 
Durkin*s studies suggest that reading teachers are providing 
Xittle coffiorehension instruction and are receiving littXe help in 
how to do so from the teacher's manuals. 

The need for help in teaching reading comprehension is even 
greater I'or content area teachers who probably have received 
Xittle training in teaching reading. As Berber (1978) observes, 
many content area teachers do not knew hotf to provide reading 
instruction at the same time they are teaching course content. 

The foregoing concerns led us to wonder whether content area 
programs are responding to teachers* need for help in providing 
instruction in reading comprehension. Specifically, in the study 
reported here tfe addressed the following question regarding 
social studies programs; How much and what kind of reading 
comprehension instruction is provided for students and teachers 
in the student textbook and teacher's editions? We turn now to a 
description of the study. 
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Method 

Materials 

We examined the student textbooks and teacher's e<iitions of 
five social studies programs at the fourth and sixth grade 
levels* The specific texts included in the study are listed in 
Table 1* These texts were the nost recent versions avMIable 
from the publishers when the study was undertaken* 



Insert Table 1 about here* 



Procedure 

Step 1* Before beginning our analysis of reading 
comprehension instruction, we wanted to see what the publishers 
had to say about the role of reading and reading instruction in 
the social studies curriculum* Therefore, we examined the 
promotional literature accompanying the programs and the program 
descriptions in the teacher's editions* 

Step 2* We determined which reading-related skills were 
included in the programs* To do this, we used the **Scope and 
Sequence" charts accompanying each of the programs* These charts 
list the skills the publishers claim are taught, developed. 
Applied, and/or practiced in the program* 

Ws selected those skills which seemed by their name to be 
involved in reading and studying the prose itself* We also 
included ia our analysis what most programs referred to as 
"thi'tking skills," since we do not believe that "thinking skills" 
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can be separated logically from **r«ading/stu(lyiag skills*" We 
excluded from our analysis slcills related to understanding 
graphics (naps^ charts^ graphs^ photographs, cartoons, etc*)* 
These skills are obviously iiiportant in learning frcHii social 
studies textbooks* and they have traditionally b«en included as 
part of social studies programs* We focused Instead on other 
skills — skills specifically ri*lated to reading am) studying the 
prose Itself* 

Step 3* The scope and sequence charts included references 
to pages on which the skills were supposedly taught or applied* 
For the target reading/s^tudylng and thinking skills^ we examined 
each page reference on the chart«» In order to determine what was 
done with the skill on that page* Information about how the 
skill was treated was recorded on Index cards; the exact wording 
of the textbook or teacher^s edition was preserved wherever 
feasible* Finally » we sorted the cards Into one of three 
categories: (a) some direct instruction provided, (b) 
application or practice^ or (c) Indeterminate* 

Our definition of "direct instruction" is the sane as 
Durkin's (1978-79; 198i) definition: direct instruction Is 
Information given to a teacher or a studert about how to go about 
doing a reading/studying or thinking task* Our category of 
direct instruction Includes references to pages containing any 
attempt at direct instruction, regardless jf our opinion of the 
merit of that instruction* Our definition of 
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'^Application/practice" refers to situations in which students are 
expected to apply or practice a reading/studying or thinking 
skills without the benefit of Instruction In how to do so* 
**Indeterainate** covers those situationft in which ve were unable 
to determine what, if anything, was being done with a skill on 
the referenced page* 

Results 

The Role of Reading in a Social Studies Program 

Our examination of the teacher* s editions revealed that 
every program except Laid law acknowledged the importance of 
reading in social studies by Including reading skills among their 
stated objectives* For example, one program claims to teach "six 
major reading proficiency goals" (Gross, Pollett, Gabler, Bur'^on, 
& Nllsen, 1980), while another provides "a developmental program 
of basic skills which focuses on literal comprehension and 
critical thinking s*iills in reading" (Lefferts & Soifer, 1982)* 
Table 2 presents more extensive excerpts from the teacher's 
editions that reflect attention to reading* 

All of the programs also claim to provide everything needed 
for teaching social studies, which presumably includes the 
teaching of reading skills* For example, one program offers 
**ample help" in working toward reading proficiency goals (Gross, 
Follett, Gabler, Burton, & Nilsen, 19S0), while another claims 
that "each skill is taught in a planned, systematic way** 
(Parramore & D'Am^alio, 19S2)* Table 3 presents more extensive 
claims of the publishers regarding the **teachabillty** of their 
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programs. On the basis of the publishers' promotional 
literature* therefore* a teacher could expect to receive a lot of 
help in teaching reading-related skills- 
Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here. 



T h e Pftadlng/Studyipg snd Thinking S ki 1 I g 

Table 4 presents the reading/studying skills and Table 3 the 
thinking skills included on the scope and sequence charts of four 
of the programs. We tried to srrange the tables to facilitate 
comparison of skills across programs* although matching undefined 
skills tfas difficult. 

As Tables 4 and 3 reveal, all programs attend to three 
skills; building vocabulary, locating information In several 
aources, and finding the main idea. Three out of four programs 
include skills in comparing and contrasting, analysing, problem 
solving, recognizing chronological relationships, and making an 
outline. Although these few skills form a common core, the 
programs differ widely in the other skills they address. 



Insert Tables 4 and 3 abimt here. 



The skills for the Laidl^if program are listed in a separate 
table (Table 6) because ttie Laidlaw scope and sequence chart is 
organized differently from the charts of the other four programs. 
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One inportartt difference is that Laidlat^ uses a general category 
of **Social Studias Skills* rather than subcategories of 
Reading/Studying and Thinking skills* Tt^s is reasonable since 
Laidlaw does not include reading skills aoong its objectives* 

Like the other four programs, Laidlaw includes the skill ot 
locating information in several sources* Like three of the other 
four prograaSf Laidlaw includes th« skills of comparing and 
contrasting^ analyzing, and outlining* 



Insert Table 6 about here* 



Tables 4*6 reveal a wide range in the number and type of 
skills chat seemed to be related to reading prose* For example* 
the program with Che most skills lists 27 "Reading /Study* skills 
and 21 "Reading/Thinking Skills/ while the program with the 
least skills lists only nine skills that ve considered to be 
related to reading* 
H o w the Skills are T reii^.ed 

Tables 7*U present the results of our analysis of the 
treatment of skilla at the fourth and sixth grade levels of five 
social studies programs* Table 12 summarizes the treatment of 
skills across the fiv^ programs* 



Insert Tables 7 * 12 about here* 
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The data are straightforward* V«iry little direct 
instruction in reading/studying skilU and thinking akilU is 
provided in the student textbooks ot tea^er^s editions of these 
social studies pragrara* An average of only 3X of the page 
references on the scope and sequence charts refer to pages 
containing direct instruction* Rather* the e^hasis ift cn 
application or practice of readiitg*related skills* An average of 
77Z of referenced skills fall in the ""practice/application"* 
category* Finally* we were unable to classify an average of 20X 
of the skills listed on the scope and sequence charts* 
Direct Instruction 

What constituted ^'direct instruction?*' Only two of the five 
programs offer any direct instruction in reading/studying skills 
in the student textbook itself* In one progras* the fourth grade 
textbook contains one* or two-page instructional sections cn 
''Recognizing Cause^Effect HelationshipSt" ''Understand ng 
Paragraphst*" "Recognizing Contrasting Points of View**" and "Using 
Reference Books,*" while the sixth grade textbook has two- to 
four^page sections on **Taking Notes," ''Drawing Conclusionst" 
''Getting More Infomation,*" and **Reading Newspapers*'' These 
instructional segments contain a rationale for learning the 
skillst information on how to petforn the skill* examples, and 
practice exercises* and/or suggestions for application* 

Instruction for students in the other series is much 
sparser* consisting of short (one* to three^paragraph) segnents 
entitled "^o Help You Read** at the beginning of laost unitA* 
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These Begiaents tetsely cover topics <uch notetaklng» 
suTuarixlngt »aln ideas, skimming^ and using questions as 
studying aids* 

Some tf^pre^eatatlve examples of what we classified as direct 
instruction la the teacher's ettltlons follow* Ue classified 
examples :.uch as these as direct Instruction because the teacher 
is told what lo dOt even though teachers are not baing told ^ ho w 
to help students perfont ihe task* 

Tell students that all through this book they will find 
Inportant social studies words printed in boldface type« 
jusi. as culture Is* Tell thea that the darV type Is a clue 
to the fact that the word is defined ir either the «argln of 
that pAge or the glossnry* Have sooieone look up the Gleaning 
of culture In the glossary and read it aloud* (^arramore & 
D'Aaelio, 1982-b» p* 4) 

Review wiih your pupils the definition of a paragraph using 
the first three paragraphs on this page as examples* Stow 
thea how the first sentence in each is the topic sentence^ 
with every other sentence in the paragraph expanding on the 
subj .c oentioned in the topic sentence* Then ask children 
to state the omin ^.dea of each paragraph in their own words* 
(Srandwein L Sauer^ 1980*-bt p* 6) 

You might wish to copy the chart below on the chalkboard or 
onto a spirit duplicating ftaster* 
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Have the pupils coap<ira the tfay of life of the Anericaci 
ladians of the grassland region with the vay of life of the 
Aufttraliaa Aborigines of the grassland region by fillir>g in 
the chart* The pupils say aaed to refer back to Chapter 11* 
Help the pupils understand both the sinilarities and the 
differences between the two ways of life* (King, Rudman, & 
Leavell^ 1978, p* 196,) 
Practice/Application 

The ''practice/application'* category included situations in 
which students are expected to apply or practice a skill without 
the benefit of instruction in how to do so* We found three types 
of practice/application material* The first type of 
practice/application consists of directions to the teacher* For 
exasple» **As the children read 'Government Planning,' pages 233* 
237, ask them to write down the main idea of each paragraph* 
This should help them gain a clear picture of industrial growth 
in Russia"* (Brandwein & Bauer, l980-b, p* 233)* Or, for the 
skill "'Recalling information,** teachers might be directed to 
**Eacourage students to recall what they can remember about the 
Zairean past" (Servey, 1982, p* 194)* 

The second tyi>e of practice/application material consists 
simply of the skill students supposedly use as they read a 
section of text* For example, a listir>g under "^Compare and 
contrast"* might refer the reader to a section of the textbook 
consisting of several pages* The teacher's edition states^ **In 
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this section the children cospare the cultural traits of two boys 
tfho share Japanese physical traits but who live In different 
cultures'" (Brandtfeln 6 Bauer^ l9B0-b, pp* 11-19)* Or, pages 
listed under **Re«d to Interpret a photo-essay** refer to actual 
**photo*essays** In a textbook^ unaccompanied by any Instruction on 
how to ""Interpret"* them (Lefferts 6 Solfer« 19B2)* 

The third type of practice/application material consists of 
an objective stated In the teacher's edition* For Instance, one 
example of a **Comparlng and contrasting"* skill Is "Students tflll 
observe that the cave dweller's hunting methods were far more 
effective than the Bushmen's" (Gross, Follett, Gabler, Burton, 6 
Nllson, 1980« p* SO)* 

Discussion 

The problems we describe In the Discussion exist In all five 
programs* Although we use specific examples to Illustrate our 
points, these are not che only examples we found* In our choice 
of examples, we are not trying to "*plck on" any programs; rather, 
we are attempting to give the reader a feel of the general 
situation we observed* Before discussing the results, ve will 
describe some of the difficulties of conducting the analysis* 
The Problem of Undefined Skills 

Our major problem was that the skills are only listed on the 
scope and sequence charts; they are not defined on the charts 
or anywhere else In the teacher's editions* Therefore, we had 
to try to match the undefined skills listed on the scope and 
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sequence charts* with soaiethinK in the student textbook or 
teacher's edition. 

Sometimes the matching task was obvious. For example, the 
scope and sequence chart of one program lists p* 139 under tht 
thinking skill "Compare and contrast.** On p* 139 of the 
teacher's edition is the directive **Have the class compare and 
contrast the institutions of slavery and feudalism.** Often, 
however, the task of matching the scope and sequence chart skill 
labels with the content of either the teacher's editions or the 
student materials was not nearly so straightforward. We had to 
infer what oa a given page matched up with a particular skill 
label. 

The matches were relatively easy to make for some skills 
Such as "Use reference books,** "Outlining," or "Compare and 
contrast.** For example, a page referenced as **Compare and 
contrast" on the scope and sequence chart might not have such a 
directive to the teacher, yet have an obvious compare-contrast 
question for students, such as "How are unions like the craft 
guilds of the Middle Ages? How are they different?** For other 
skills, however, the matches were difficult to make because the 
skills were okore ambiguous. For Instance, we had trouble finding 
matches for skills like **analyzing, " "generalizing,** 
"synthesizing,** **ob8erving," "identifying,** and "describing" when 
the teacher's editions failed to luake the match explicit. 

In a few cases the matching problem was due to a mistake on 
the scope and sequence chart. For example, pages listed as 
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**Doing research in social studies'* in one program took us to the 
last page of the glossary and the first two pages of the ind^x! 
Most often, however, the difficulty of making matches was due to 
one of cwo probleois: either there was no reasonable match 
between anything on the page and the skill, or, especially with 
some of the broad, ambiguous skills, it was possible to make a 
case for a reasonable match between evferythinfi on the page and 
the skill. 

Confusion jjbout Skills 

In trying to match skill labels with material in the 
teacher's editions and student textbooks, we observed the 
following; 

1. Many of the skills listed on the scope and sequence 
charts of some publishers appear to be overlapping. For example, 
it is difficult to see an important difference between 
""Recognizing main ideas" and ""Distinguishing levels of 
importance." Similarly, it is difficult to see the dlffer^tnce 
between **Seeing relationships,"" and either "Recognizing time 
order," ^^Discovering cause and effect," or **Comparing and 
contrasting." ''Seeing relationships'* seems to be a superordinate 
skill that subsumes the other three. 

2. Tne same skill label was used for very different 
activities or content. We think that a skill label covering a 
wide variety of activities is too general to be meaningful. For 
example, we think the skill label Ttecognizing time order" is too 
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general when it refers to all of the following: the Inclusion of 
tiiBG lines at the beginning of every unit» information on 
international tine zones and the International Date Line, student 
exercises involving constructing tine lines or sequencing events* 
and questions involving change over time* On the other hand* we 
also noted the opposite problea* as described in Point 3 below* 

3* Different skill labels were used for very similar 
activities or content* For example* in one program the objective 
**Students will compare the outlooks and customs of an average 
American family vlth those of an average Chinese fami.ly" is 
labeled ^^Bmpathizing* while the objective **Students will compare 
what the workers thought Lenin would do to help them with what he 
actually did to assure his own control over them" is lab£.led 
**Comparing and contrasting*** 

4* Activities were sometimes haphazardly matched with 
skills* For example^ one program included chis teacher directive 
under "Recognizing main ideas'*: "To dispel a common belief that 
Africa is all the same» students should compare the variety of 
political^ economic^ and social experiences in Kenya*" The 
program excluded this student exercise from "Recognizing main 
ideas": ""Being able to find the main idea of a paragraph is an 
important skill* Read the six paragraphs under the heading *Life 
in the Cities* on pages 222-233* Tell which one of the following 
six titles fits each of the six paragraphs * * *" 

3* Skill labels were occasionally misused* Although 
blatant misuse seldom occurred^ we did note a problem with 
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activities labelled "inferring," "making inferences^" or 
''deducing" when little or no inference was required. For 
example, one program has the following objective categorized as 
^inferring, deducing": "pupils will utilize the following 
skills: Deducing that grassland regions comprise much of the 
earth's land surface," while the text itself states, "About 40 
percent of the land surface of the earth is grasslands." Very 
little inference or deduction is required. 

In sum, we noted considerable confusion about reading/ 
studying and thinking skills in the programs we examined. The 
publishers seem uncertain about the ctaaning of the various skill 
labels (if indeed they have meaning) and what constitutes a 
legitimate <»cercise of those skills. 

One effect of the confusion about skills is reflected in the 
large proportion of skills in the "Indeterminate" category of 
Tables 7*12. As Table 12 reveals^ we were unable to find a match 
for an average of one"-fifth of the skill references listed on the 
scope and sequence charts. We think this is an unacceptably high 
proportion. We believe that if a program claims particular 
reading skills as objectives, it should be clear to the consumer 
what those skills are and how they are realized in the program. 
Direct Instruction Versus Practice/Application 

Dc:ipite the confusion about skills, we were able to find 
matches {or approximately 80 percent of the page number references on 
the scope and sequence charts. For these "hits," we zhen 
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determined to what extent the textbooks and teacher's editions 
offered **direct instruction" versus **practice/appIication**' As 
you have seen in Tables 7-12, direct instruction was sparse. By 
far the majority of the references on the scope and sequence 
charts are to **practice/application. Note that this pattern of 
results closely parallels Durkin's (1978-79; 1981) observations 
of classroom reading instruction and basal reading programst 
*hich ve summarize ast light on the direct instruction, heavy on 
the practice or assessment of skills. 

This situation might not be unreasonable. The data could 
reflect a curriculum In which students receive good^ solid skills 
instruction early in a prngram and then practice and apply these 
skills in many new contexts throughout that program — an approach 
that tfould seem to make good pedagogical sense. Unfortunately, 
that Is not the tfay the programs tfe examined are structured. 
Direct instruction does not necessarily come early in a program. 
Fetf skills are accompanied by an y direct instruction. Finally, 
instruction in a particular skill very seldom precedes any 
practice or application of that skill. 

The direct instruction is not only sparse; in our opinion it 
often lacks substance and quality. We turn now to a discussion 
of the quality* bofh good and poor— ^f the instruction we found. 
Quality of Direct Instruction 

Ofter, the instruction seemed Insufficient. For example^ 
consider the following excerpt from a student textbook. "Taking 
notes can help you organize important facts. Firsts skim the 
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unit* Then» as you read, take notes on the important facts* Use 
your own words* When you have finished, you can use your notes 
to review what you have learned** (Yohe« Cahill, Gross, & 
Gritzner, 1980, p* 230)* Students who do not already know how to 
take notes^'including how to skim^ find important **facts," and 
paraphrase-^ill probably not be helped by this instruction* 

In contrast. Figure 1 presents an exaaple of direct 
instruction on notecaking that we think is quite good* Students 
are given a rationale for acquiring the skill, explicit 
instruction in how to take notes, including a sample notecard 
based on material they have just read, and guided practice in 
applying the skill* 



Sometimes, but fortunately rarely^ in^^truction teaches what 
seems to us to be a xslsrule* Figure 2 presents the aiost 
upsetting example we found* In the textbook, students are told 
to use the headings and Subheadings of a unit to construct an 
outline reflecting the relative importance of ideas* In the 
teacher's edition, teachers are urged to begin teaching outline 
form using the same exercise* When we actually generated the 
outline as directed (see Figure 2)« we were distressed to find 
that this outline consisting of the headings and subheadings of 
the unit does not reflect the relative importance of ideas in the 



Insert Figure 1 about here* 
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text and. in fact» makes no sense as an outline. This 
outline does no^ even have a prefer outline foiiiat» i*e*, one 
Roman mtmeral is followed by only a single subheading. 



Insert Figure 2 about here. 



Although much of the instruction is inadequate an4 some of 
it ttlsleaoing. we did find examples of vhat tre considered to be 
good instruction. Interestingly enough, most of the good 
instruction is not referenced on the scope and sequence charts^ 
Rather, we found examples by chance in our examinations of the 
teacher*s editions. Figures 3*5 present exaistiles of what tfe 
think is good instruction. These examples reflect suggestions 
following from current theory and research in reading 
comprehension. Some of these suggestions include helping 
students make use of prior knowledge, find a structure or 
organization for information In text, and generate questions to 
guide reading. 



Insert Figure 3*5 about here. 



For example, at the beginning of one textbook, students are 
given a structure-'^in the form of questionS"to organize 
information in the entire book. Students are urged to use the 
questions as a studying aid (see Figure 3). As another example, 
the teacher's edition of one program provides questions directing 
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students to use prior knowledge to make predictions about 
content; students are then supposed to check their predici^ions 
against information In the text (see Figure 4)* As a final 
example, the teacher's edition of one program provided a table to 
help students organize, compare, and contrast information in the 
text (see Figure 5)* 

We cannot resist including the following suggestion we Also 
came across in a fourth-grade level teacher^s edition. 

Divide the class into small groups* Tell students that they 
are going to make inobiles of pollution icems such as tin 
cans, pieces of tires, soapsuds, and garbage* A$k 
volunteers to bring to class the next day pollutants or 
things that symbolize them* One such symbol might be cotton 
balls used to stand for soapsuds* Other volunteers should 
bring coat hangers (one per group) to use as the basis of 
the mobiles. 

On the second day, run a strong piece of rope across the 
classroom near the ceiling* Have the groups make th&^r 
mobiles, using string to attach the pollution itens to the 
hangers. Then suspend the mobiles from ttie rope across the 
room* (Parramore & D'Amelio, 1982-a, p* 62.; 

Fortunately, the material does not purport to advance reading 
comprehension* Nonetheless, we think the example is absurd** 
Surely there are more productive ways for teachers and students 
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to spend two class periods than in ottking aoMles out of soapsuds 
am) garbage! 

Summary a n d Conclusions 

Publishers of four of the five social studies programs we 
axamlned acknowledged the Importance of reading In th« social 
studies curriculum and purported to teach reading^r elated skills- 
However, there vas very little direct instruction for these 
skills^ and what little instruction there was often se^^aed 
Inadequate. The programs rely primarily on having students 
practice or apply skills without the benefit of instruction in 
how to perform those skills* 

We suspect the results we found stem from several problems- 
First, there is a great deal of confusion regarding "reading 
skills." This confusion is not limited to the publishing 
industry; the reading community is not sure what they are either. 
In the absence of guidance as to what skills and strategies 
comprise reading* publishers are free to invent their own list of 
skills* 

A second problem is ihat what is known about teaching 
reading comprehension (e.g.* Pearson & Gallaher, 1983; 
Tlerney & Cunninghaa» in press) is not finding its way into the 
social studies programs* Perhaps publishers are unaware of the 
information* or perhaps they are unwilling to invest the 
resources in developing good instruction in reading 
comprehension* which leads us to the next problem. 
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A third problem is that really good instruction in content* 
ares reading takes time to develop and time to teach* Publishers 
of (.ontent-area programs are probably unwilling to Invest a lot 
of resources in developing r e a di ng instruction* Likevise^ 
content^area teachers are probably uowilllng to invest much class 
tine teaching reading if they believe that what students really 
need to learn is the subject oatter itself* Many teachers 
probably find it easier to lecture about the content and so avoid 
the problem altogether* 

In shorty the problems ve found in our examination of 
student textbooks and teacher's editions do not have simple 
solutions* We believe, however^ that publishers can do better* 
One suggestion is that publishers should vork to produce 
textbooks that are written better* This suggestion i? bssed on 
the following argument; The emphasis on reading comprehension 
instruction In the contenfareas follows largely from the fact 
that many students experience difficulty reading their textbooks* 
Students may find the textbooks so difficult to read because they 
are poorly written (see Anderson & Armbruster^ 19S1; Kantor, 
Anderson, & Armbruster, 19S2; Armbruster, 1984)* If textbooks 
were well written and ^'considerate" to their readers* students 
would probably need less help reading them* In other words, we 
believf* that if authors find publishers produced textbooks that 
follow simple rules such as **Headings signal more important or 
general information than subheadings,** the need for teaching 
reading skills would be significantly reduced* 
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Abstract 

Five social studies programs at the fourth and sixth grade levela 
were txavlned to determine how mach and what kind of reading 
coftprchension instruction vas provided in the stwlent textbook 
and teacher*s editions* Direct instruction in skills was rare; 
**rtt«ding/studying** and **thihklng** skills «re prinarlly taught or 
developed through practice or application of skllla that: the 
students had presumably already ac4{ulredt The '^tudy also 
revealed a great deal of apparent confusion about what **reading 
skills** are and what constitutes a legitimate exercise of those 
skills* 
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Even with better written textbook8> hoirever> some reading 
gkillg would probably still need to be taughn* We ihlnk 
publishers should be less concerned with the ijuantltY of skills 
included in their scope and sefiu^nce charts and more concerned 
with Che quality of instruction* Obviously publishers can 
produce better instruction) since the progress already iaclude 
some examples of excellent instructicn* We feel strongly that 
publishers couJd aore wisely invest their resource? ifi developing 
good instruction thaa in developing ideas for exercisea such as 
oaking mobiles out of soapsuds* 
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Table 1 



Social Studies Prograttg Examined In the Study 



Follett 

Textbooks: 

Gross* H. H. » Follett» D. W.» Gabler, R. E. » Burton* W. L. » & Hllsen* 
W* D* Exploring our world: Regions* Chicago: Follett, 1980* (4th 
grade) 

Yohe, R* S. , Cahlll, G. At, Gross, H* H. , & Grltzner, €• Ft Exploring 
ojL i r world: Eastern hemlsphere i Chicago: Follett, 1980i (6th-7th 
grade) 

Teacher's Editions: 

Ahlschwede, B* F-* Teacher's guide: Exploring our wt^rld: Regions ■ 
Chicago: Follett, 1980. 

Lee, S, D. Teacher's guide: Exploring our world: Eastern 
hemisphere * Chicago: Follett, 1980* 



Har court Brace Jovanovlch 
Textbooks: 

Brandwelr, P* Ft, & Bauer, N, tf* Th e earth: Living In ouy world* 
Hew York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 1980a* (4th grade) 

Brandweln, P. Ft, & Bauer, N* T he world: Living in our world i 
Hew York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 1980b* (6th grade) 

Teacher's Editions: 

Brandweln, Pt Ft, Bauer, N* tf • , & DeLauro, D* Gt Teacher's edition: 
T he earth: Living In ou r world i New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovlcht 1980. 

Brandweln, P. F., Bauer, H. U., Berkowltz, H> S. , & Gundlach, P. G. 
The world: Living In o ur world . New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovlch, 1980. 

Promotional literature: 

Living in our w or ld . New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 1979. 
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La id law 

King, Ft M*, Rudfflan, H* C*» & Leavell, L* Understanding regions of 
the earth* River Forest* 111*: Laidlaw, I97gl (4th grade) 

King, F* M*, Rudman, H* C*, & Leavell, U R* Understanding th e world s 
River Forest, 111*: Laidlaw, 1979* (6th grade) 



Macmillan 

Clark, H* K* The earth and Its people * Sew York: Macmillan, 1982* 
(4th grade) 

LeffertS) V*, & Soifer, I* Nations of t h e .w o rld* New York: 
Macaillan, 1982* (6th grade! 



Scott, Foresaan 

Parraftore, B* H. , & D*Amelio^ D* Scott* Foresman social studies * 
Clenview, 111*: Scott* Foresman^ 1982* (4th grade)' 

Servey, R* E* Scott. Foresman social studies* Glenview, 111*: 
Scott, Foresman, 1982* (6th grade) 
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Table 2 



Excerpts from TeacherU Editions Reflecting the 
Perceived Role of Reading in 9 Social Studies Program 



Follett 



"Social studies teachers and texts do not teach reading^ per se* Vet» 
if students are to be successful in Aastering social studies content^ 
they ttust vaster a variety of content reading skills* The Follett 
Social Studies progratt aims at six major reading proficiency goals 
that can be attained through the use of the program*" (Gross» 
Follett) Gabler» Surton» & Nilsen» 1980* p* TGI3) 



"The teaching of reading is an integral part of sn effective social 
studies program * * * all social studies teachers are also teachers of 
reading, who help pupils to improve their readin^E skills* (Lefferts & 
Soifer, 1982, p* T7) Macmillan Social Studies provides * * * a 
<Level^pi»ental program of basic skills which focuses on literal 
comprehension and critical thinking skills in reading * * 
(Lefferts & Soifer, 1982, p* Tv) 



Scott ^ Foresman 

"For children to develop real understanding of social studies content, 
they must master reading skills, study skills, thinking skills, and 
social skills*" (Parramore & D*Amelio, 1982, p* GI8) 



Harcourt Bra ce Jovanovich 

' ^Living in Our World " has been published to help elementary school 
teachers reach three major goals of social studies education* 
(Included in these are) the thinking skills related to the social 
studies, which call upon certain apecial skills of reading, listming, 
speaking, analysis, and generalization* (Brandwein & Bauer, 1980 
(b), p* vi) 



Hacmillan 
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Table 3 



Excerpts from Teacher*s Editions about Provisions for Teaching Skills 



•*Tha on-page annotations it* Teacher*s Editions of Nations of t he 
World are designed specifically for the effective introduction, 
developinentt and conclusion of the unit* These annotations are all 
that is needed for successful day-to-day teaching**' (Lefferts & 
Soifer, 1982 (b), p* Txii) 



Ha r court Brace Jovanovich 

^'All yoa need to teach Living in Q yr World is in the fully annotated 
Teacher's Editions * * * You *^ 11 be delighted with its teachability!*' 
(Center for the Study of Instruction^ 1979, p* 13) (and elsewhere) 
***** The teacher is provided with suggestions for helping pupils 
read the textbook*"* (Brandwein & Bauer^ 1980 (b), p* T-3) 



Scott^ Foresman 

**Only Scott, Foresman Social Studies has step-^by-step lesson plans, 
answers, and a wealth of other teaching helps (Parramore & D'Aiaelio, 
1982, p* 03)* In Scott, ForestDan Social Studies^ each skill is taught 
in a planned, systematic way*** (Parramore & D^Amelio^ 1982, p* G18) 



Although Laidlaw does not claim to teach reading skills, it does 
promise **to provide the teacher with everything that he or she needs 
to teach successfully each and every part of the program** (King, 
Rudman, h Leavell^ 1978, p* T6) 



Follett 



""Teachers will find ample help in working toward these (reading 
proficiency) goals in both the texts and the Teacher*s Editions*"" 
(Gross, Follett, Gabler, Burton, h Nilsen, I9tt0, p* TG13) 



Hacmillan 



Laidlaw 
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Table 4 



Reading/Study Skills 



READlNC/STUOlf SKILLS 
using book* 



[>cvi:J4plii|t Soctil Scudl«i Vocabularv 
tai|iJ led ibe4nlng 

tlfb^ and thronulogv v]tprv£slime> 
Indt'x^ SloijiArVf dictionary 

Locating ind C^tbi^rtng InforBbicion 



tii:u$papcrs and nagazint^ti 
1 lt>Mr t^it 



U^ltig Comf^reliiins ion Skills 



unjL^r^t jjndlnc r^i^ilanhbf ps 

i^urP^^hL^^ for rt jjiuf; 

jnjlvzins P ir''t%r.j|}lit 

(lift U n* jtNJl:Dh''ll^^ I uiii litu uiim 

tueipfirlne difftrt^ftc souri ^ ^ 

Developing Cliroiv>Ki^ical fu^ l^t tocitltxi>4 
tvcnM In c hrt>nolufJt-il ordtr 
votjbul^rv [>f t iw L^xi»rt-ssimi 
rt^ljitln^ to pL^r^onjl fi t^riL^n^e 

tk^ueloplni; F^^Jdlng l^'i^Htbll^ty 
jid'ostinli ract- t<i purpose 
lnferaaitoft-rct4|nin£ ceclmlqutjs 




SOCtAl STUDIES KCADtMC SKILLS 

Cwpr^henitan 

intcrprvttnt la tight nf petsMUl experlunctt 
etnrichli Injt 

Enriching Vocabulary 

buildltig itoclal icudl«B vocibulAry 
deMnlng wordfl 

dcterrtntng twantng fron <ronC£]tc 
pronunvtacion 

t*«lng Textbook Fk^turci 

tndifx, glo^aary* dtcctocutrtvs 

BppCndlit 

Atlas 

t^ble of c^nt^ntB 
hoddlngit 

ll^liiK Kvfcrt'iic« To4.ls 

ncu^papt^r^ and lug^ilnes 

] 1 br4r y 

encVcloPedUtf 

cplL-phon« dlr«ccort«Sr crsn«porc«t Ion 
HChedulent «cc. 

CcHBpretfcvns Ion 

reco^tzlft^ Bain tdraci 
ui^tng dt't^tlfi to support luln td«a^ 
reading fot d^c^tlu 
paraphrislngjnd suniurUlnft 
dliiClA&ultfhInit K'vplit of Importance 
dUtlngutshlng f^ct frtH f^incasy 
di^i iDgut^btng fjct froq uPlntvn 
tdciitlfvtne holnc vf vivw 
dlstinfiuliihtnE dlffcrt'nc potntb of vlev 
ret^ogfitz Ing ^uclKir's purpo^ 
tnterpr«clng f^cri 
^«t^ing rulaclctn«{tilpji 
dUcovurlng cause jTtd effect 

hklRHting for infufKiclun 

fulluvln^; dtr^i^tlona 

rtN;osnla|ne tloe ordvr 



Orfi^nlaiDg Infona^tlon 
no Ct^ diking 

t;uimcrucctAe cltarca and grapha 
outlining data 



Karcourc* Bract^i Jovjnovtch 

SPEAKIKC^ UftlTlNf;^ REAOtKc; 
SriLl^ 



use concent clu«s 

u0e pronunclocton gMtdc 



UM* gto!>kiry* Index, 
dlccimi^ry 



ubtf referectC4^ books 

list? ncujip,ip4fri't ihij^iirif 

line I brarv 



««<<tct uln td'i& 



Hacrl I 

KEADim^ COt^REHCNSION AMD VOCABULARY 
Srm SKILLS, CftlTlCAL THINKING 



fte«dtng Cgsprctkcn^lon and VocabuUrjr 
understand 4nd ut« tuclal 
fiCudlefi vAr^ibularv and c«ftts 



Study Skills 

liKste InfomAClon by ustlng 

various kvurce^ 
read ^nd IntcrPrt^c capt tonu 



Rejdlnft Gwprvlien^Jftn ,ijid Voc^bularv 
read CO Idi^ncKv tlw 
Vkln Idt^a 



ro^N] Co ^tUf'WL'r (|iit-sl 



rt^VHi find Interpret J t'l'^^to-'ess.iy 



ft 'id t n iiUt'i i» -\tt i it ii 
Inf itrtiLit lull 

CrItic.-tJ llilnklnfi 

rertirnl^e *i t hr^mtiltuui -^T M^rith-ih e 

ut tvtiit^ 'iiiJ l^mlt■r^U■■■d l(,i ,11 

t twie C^jctci^pt s 
drjw ('(i[h^lusKiUb LiseJ im hiforw^ii 

fiiund In Che le^l 
hUf>r.est Attern^live ^oluUttiit to 4 

pt ubK-tt 

Scudy 5ktlU 

write 'I swilc li*lt*-'-Cti* uuillw* 
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Table 5 



Thinking Skills 



RtH'^niof* Mu^ and tnfersstlon 
(.rimpltifi Uv4^ Atkd Inforiutlcin 

crejitltij; l ]4j)«t f lC4ttoni 



THtKKlnU SKI 14^ 



fltiln^ Idtr^c to ^tin«rAU£a<- 
t Ions 

IJta frciiB oL^nv 
tijnv idt^Ah Into iit)i.' 



ivalojtlng ldi.'H And Solutlunft 

cnnwyInK pvrsi^iul f^Plnions 

tnvi.'rtJng Solotlimi 

^>ff*»ri^l^^ vi*:iuus Hi^utloos 

Furcut Pfiititt^fs ^.tlvinft 
j(3ChrrlnK infthrmc ton 
applyin;^ solutinns 
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Thinlfiui ^kj^l-i amil4«d 
«vatuat1n<) evidence 



Kanourt Vrac# Jovanovlch 



CRITICAL TttlMKlSC 



Conpatr and cimtr^^t 



fronts lin' 



lotution^ to A problem 
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Table 6 



^'Social Studies Skills*' !n the Laldlaw Program 

Locating 

gathering data 

doing research in soda) studies 

Organ Izlng 
classifying 

organizing paragraphs and outlining 
listing 

Analyzing 

identifying^ defining 
describing 

discussing* explain i ng 
inferring* deducing 
general tztng 

Decision Making 

comparing and contrasting 
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Cl«i«lf IcAClon of Skills In cht Harcourt Bracf Jov^novlch Progroa 



SkilU 



Total ^o. 

5klU«f 
)l«fcrfncfd 



4th Gradii 



6ch Ct»d« 



Some Dirfct 
Instruction 
provided 



Application/ 
PrdCClc« 



IndoCornln^Cc 



totdt Ho. 
Skills 
Refttcnccd 



SonM Direct 
Inset uct loQ 
Provided 



Appllcsclon/ 
Practlcs 



Indstsr«lnats 



Msdln^j Sfift»kin&.t- Littenloft* 
iii H| j,W r l tin £ Skill! 



scltt^c itsln idea 


4 


1 


y 


0 


4 


2 


2 


0 


uns context cl^fft 


8 


0 


a 


0 


8 


0 


a 


0 


use prononclstlon K^^ide 
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29 
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54 
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S3 


0 


read to snswer qutntlons 
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0 
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0 


16 
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16 


0 


use glosisry. index. 


















diet Ions ry 
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16 
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23 
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23 
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use reference booki 
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34 
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17 
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17 
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IS 
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IS 
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nske siwple outline 
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ikins Skills 


















coups re/contrast 
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12 
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clssilfy/cstegdrite 


16 
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16 
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0 


itenerellse 


19 
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6 


13 


19 
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9 
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14 
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14 
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recognise problcns 
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19 
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suglest solutions 
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Identify conie^uences 
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XI 
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Table 9 

Classlficacion cf Skills In Che Laldlaw Progran 



4ch Grade 6ch Grade 



Skills 


Total No* 
Skills 


Soioe Direct 

Ififitftirt Ion 


Application/ 
PracClce 


TndeCemlnAtA 


Total Mrt- 
Skills 


Sone Dlr^rt' 
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Practice 
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Provided 






Provided 




*>Q^ 1« ± *> t vU 1 Km 3 m ± ±9 
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classifying 


2 




2 


0 










organising paragraphs 


















and ou dining 


1 


0 


0 * 


1 










llscing 










6 




5 


I 


AfUlyilng 


















Identifying^ defining 




0 


1 


0 


J 


1 


1 


i 1 


describing 






5 


0 


6 




f 


0 


discussing, explaining 




0 




1 


6 




6 


0 


inferring^ deducing 




1 


2 


2 


6 




5 


1 


generalising 








1 










Dec ts ton making 


















co«psring and 


















concrascing 


6 


2 


4 


0 


5 


0 


4 


1 
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table 10 

Cl^ssificdCion of Skills in che M^cmillan ProRran 



Total No. 

Skills 
Referenced 



Some Direct 
Instruct ion 
Provldt^d 



Appliedtion/ 
Pr^et iee 



Indeterminate 



Total No^ 

Skills 
Referenced 



6th Grade 



Some Direet 
InatriKrtion 
provided 



Applieation/ 
Practlec 



lade tcrpi lute 



Critical thinking 

Reeognixe a ehronologieal 

sequence of events and 

understand basic time 

concepts 
Suggest al:ernative 

solutions to a problem 
Draw conclustons based 

on infonnation found 

in the text 
ileadinfc comprehension 
and vocabulary 
Read and interpret a 

photo-essay 
Read to obtain specific 

information 
Read to identify main 

ideas 
Understand and use 

social studies 

vocabulary and tenqs 



Study skills 



{lead and interpret 
captions 



Locate inforruition 

by using various sources 
Vrite nultiple-fitep 

outline 



10 



All question 
sections 

10 

In all places 
where new 
vocabulary ia 
introduced or 
tested 

Photographs 
throughou: the 
text are accom- 
panied by func- 
tional captions 



0 
0 



All question 
sect ions 

10 

In all places 
where r-ov 
vocabulary is 
introduced or 
tested 

Photographs 
throughout the 
text are accocft- 
panied by func- 
tional captions 



10 



0 
0 
0 



9 0 
8 0 

11 0 



n 0 
All question 
sections 0 

17 0 
In all places 

where new 

vocabulary is 0 
introduced or 
teated 

Photographs 
throughout the 0 
text are accon^ 
panied by func* 
tlonal captions 



0 
0 



9 
11 



12 

All question 
sections 



In all places 
where new 
vocabulary la 
Introduced or 
teated 

Photographs 
throughout the 
text are accon- 
panled try func- 
tional captions 



0 
0 
17 



Z 
0 
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Tabic ll 

CUsslf IcaClon of Skills In th^ ScoCC^ Forcsman ProgtJim 



4ch Cradc 



6ch Cradc 



Skills 



local No. 

Skills 
Referenced 



Some Direct 
Inscruccion 
Frovided 



Appllcaclon/ 
Practice 



IndeCerminaCe 



ReaJJng/Study Skills 

De/eioplnS sn experience 

frnneuork 21 
Developlns social studies 

vocabulary 19 
Using coffiprehsQslon skills 31 
Developing reading flexlbllUy 5 
tocaclng and gacherlng 

Infonsaclon 19 
Developing chronological 

relaClonahlps 8 
tteadlnR/Thinklng Skills 
Recall Inft Ideas and 

Informacion ^0 
Grouping Ideas and 

Inforoacion 45 
InCegraCing InfomaClon 

InCo nei^ Ideas 20 
Aoalytlng Ideas snd Infor-^ 

aaClon 34 
Inventing toluclons 6 
EvaluaClng *deas snd 

solutions 19 
Formal problen solving 2 



6 
3 
0 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

I 
0 

0 

0 



14 

12 
21 
4 

16 

5 

38 
31 
15 

19 

5 

13 
1 



1 

7 
1 

0 
2 

10 

12 

5 

14 
1 

1 



ToCal No. 

Skills 
Referenced 



18 
111 
23 

7 

5 

85 

27 

40 

48 
14 

29 
1 



Some Dlrecc t 
Instruction Indeterminate 

Provided 



Practice 



0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
1 



12 
69 

21 

t 

3 

44 

24 

12 

35 
10 

21 

0 



0 
17 
1 

0 

0 

41 

3 

28 

12 
4 

7 
0 
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Table 12: Summary of reading-related skills devetoptnent at Uth and 6th grades 
In five social studies programs 



Social Studies Progr<m 

Scott, Foresman 
tith 

6 th 

Fol lett 
lith 

6th 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
lith 

6th 

Macmi I tan 
lith 

6th 

La i d I aw 
lith 

6th 



Total NO. 
fteading-Related 
Skills 
Referenced 



279 

115 
991 

181 

aitt 

63 

3't 
39 



Some Direct 
Instruction 
Provided 
(Proportion) 



2U 
(.09) 

18 
(.OM 



8 

(.07) 
8 

(.01) 



3 

(.02) 
U 

(.0)) 



0 

(0) 
0 

(0) 



3 

(.09) 
I 

(.03) 



ApPi ication/ 

Practice 
(Proportion) 



19'> 
(.70) 

279 
(.68) 



96 
(.83) 

752 
(.76) 



160 
(.88) 

295 
(.9M 



33 
(.77) 

39 
(.62) 



26 
(.76) 

32 
(.82) 



Indeterminate 
(Proportion) 



61 
(.20) 

113 
(.28) 



It 
(.10) 

23t 
(-23) 



18 
(.10) 

15 
(.05) 



10 
(.23) 

2(t 
(.38) 



5 

(.15) 
6 

(.15) 



Total 

Mean proportion of total 
ski t Is referenced 



48 



2l»69 



.03 



.77 



,20 
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Figure Captions 

FliScre 1 * Example of "gooa" instruction on notetaklng (Servey, 1982, pp. 17-18) 
Figure 2 . Example of "poor" instruction (Gross, Follett, Cabler, Burton, S Nilsen, 1980, p. 74) 
Figure 3 . Example of "gooa" instruction in student textbook (Gross, Follett, Gabler, Burton^ & 
Hllsen, 1980, p« 24) 

Figure 4 . Example of "good'* instruction in teacher's edition. Students are asked to use prior 
knowledge to make predictions ani then to check their predictions against information in the text 
(Ahlschwede, 1980, p. TG67) 

Figure 5 . Example of "good" instruction. Students are given a table to help them organize, 
compare and contrast information from the textbook (King, Pudman, S Leavell, 1978> p, 196) 
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When Ycu Read Soaai Studies 







Tjklfig Nolet 

R«jdmf M»cijl itu<}»(« it leldom like 
rvjdiAg J «tory. Ihtt* it pbM lo 
follow; ihtrt »tt no thttMttrt lo love 
or hjte. Imte«tthrff ji inlofmjtion. 
Ihttt ore Aew ihiAKf to leoiA jboMt 
the world ond the people In it Thete 
«re Aew ^|ue«ltoni to thiAk jtnMt 

Yo«» fieed tfwUl iktUi to reod toci«l 
itudtM. One of the lurdeit porti of 
itjJiAg tociot itiKfiei H femembenAg 
tvhjl you've fe«d. A ^jottd way to help 
yourtcU remember it to tjke AOtei 
you .vid. Tokmg notet j« o tbll u«ed 
by mony people when they re jd iodil 
tliidtei book I. 

A helpful Aole if one thjt give* 
witwcf* to OA importont quettton wid 



tetli whete the jAiwerf cjme from. 

Iht dni titp, (hen, it t<i hgurf out 
whjt the impoftAAt qtJeMio«i« ore. You 
o«k yoorielf, whjt jre thne pjf^ jII 
oboitt? You iktm the title* ol choptrti 
ond leiton*. Ymt re jd the question i «t 
the etidi ol letioAi ond choptm. 
Ihttt Are im^ftjAt cluet to fht mnn 
tdeji in tKe moteiiol you*ft «bo^t to 
lejd. 

You Htve |utt fipHttfd ftjdiAg «bout 
tociol groupi in Ffonce. One ol the 
toc'iid gfoup* you re jd obotit »va« iKe 
fornily. Here it o good note to help yov 
eeme«nber wKit yoM reod about tKe 
fomdy. 



iocttioft 

ol ilHwtf 



17 



5i 



• In 



i« • f«M*it tot ««cn o«f i 
(ttdi «r tfvtH 1* wt M Ot«y (Wi 




The newt Imon ft abotft *odsl 
gnMpi in l«p«<^. Becjiite yM* Kove 
Scorned obout tocUJ gtoup* Teonce, 
you know »oint of tKe qtie«tion« you 
con «ik ibout wciot ftoup* in }jpjn. If 
y&j hck ogom ot the note on p«ge 17, 
yog iMill get «n ide«. (VW t« iJ^ 
ftt$*aittsf f4tmify hM Witt w«k Wy 
well for the first qgeition. 

Con you think of onolKet ^ytftlonr 
How obout ifiji one; i4re ihftt 





jnitw lo tbH fiie«tjan H^ym^ 
wont lo write iKe f«df «bottl 
neighborhood group*.) And petK^ 
thii quMtioft vnfl hc^: Mtm ptim 
Sfottp$ srt f^tUt im J^0Htf 



Takv^ J «hfet of p»ptt o^d leJt (t Into 
lour ^qud piecei, Uff three of Uie 
pittt* ifs lb* I wjy: 

1. Wrfte the Am qyettlort «bout fapaat 
on one piece. tf»e ««cond quettioA 
on onotbte pkce. end ibe third 
quettjon on ot^otKer. 9r lure to 
write tbe q»e«tion «toni lh« tof 
edge of Uie p^r. 
te«d tKe kfton «boui «ocid gtoopi 
In }«pjn toke note* jt you M 
ontwer* to yoiit qontiofH. Wnte the 
nuinbct of e^ch pH9 on ivhkh yo« 
fifwl aft «iiMfer. 

3. Sivdy youe note* by eovering tbe 
ontwert ond tryifif to eec«tt tktm^ 

4. TKfn oniwer the nKif^k About ir 
qorttioni on p«|te 10. Did yoor . 
netei Mp you remcntber ^hak yo« 
reodr 
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Scudeitcs are cold: 



T«achers are cold: 



Skin chrough che scories in chis unic. 
As you skim* look ac che words in very black 
cype chac divide che scories. Do you see cvo 
differenc kinds? One kind is a cicle for 
several pages. Johnny Begay Goes to 
School** on page 75 is an exanple. The ocher 
kind is in smaller cype. Find five exaiLples 
of che second kind on pages 76*S1. Each is 
a cicle for vhac is in che paragraphs chac 
follow. 

These headings help you Co keep ideas 
in order. The firsc kind shows main ideas. 
The second kind shows ideas relaced co a 
oiain idea. Using boch kinds of headings* 
you can make an oucline of a scory. 



Begin Co ceach a simple oucline form 
as che scudencs name che headings and 
subheadings of che lesson, tse 
Roman numerals for che headings mu 
capical leccers for che subheadings. 
Wrice che qucline on che board as 
scudencs volunceer headings and sub- 
headings . 



The accual oucline: 



I. Johnny Begay Goes Co School 

A. The New Teacher 

B. The First Day 

C. The Window in Che Rock 

D. Desert ?lancs 
£. Deserl miim^ls 

II. The Ancient Ones 

A. The Mystery 
III. A Lesson for the Teacher 

A. The Trading Pose 

B. Crandmocher Salt 

C. Navajo CusComs 
IV. The Begay Hogan 

A. Early tiavajo Hiscory 

B. The Navajos Today 
V. A Navajo Bath 

A. Time for lunch 

B. An ImporcanC Food 
VZ. The Deserc Way 

A. Sheep Herding 

B. The Wool Program 
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Learning to Study Regions 



This year you are going to study dif* 
ferent regjtons of our earth. You can find 
the names of these regions in the Table 
of Contents on page 2. You wiU gnd out 
what the people in each region have in 
common. You wiU also 6nd out how they 
differ. 

Read the questions to the right. As 
you study eadi region, you should try to 
answer these questions. 

WORDS TO HELP YOU 

climate p- 26 region p. 24 

earthquake 29 iemjterature p> 26 
history p. 30 trading p. 27 

menufaeturingp^ 27 



1. What does tlie land of the region 
look like? 

2. What is the dimate like? 

3. How do the people make a living? 

4. In what kinds of houses do they 
live? 

5. What do they eat? 

6. What do they wear? 

7. How do they get an education? 

8. What games do they play? 

9. How do they travel and send 
messages? 

10. What is the story of early days in 
this region? 

11. How do the people live and work 
together in |)eace and friendship? 
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Many students throughout the United States 
have never teeii an o<:ean fiivthand. They have^ 
hi»wever, seen movies or TV shows that have an 
ocean setttngt and many are familiar wiih smaller 
bodies of water such as Jakes. 

Use the techni<]ue of progressing from the 
known to the unknown in intioductng the unit 
Ask the students what they can tell you about 
lakes and rivers. Ask $ucfa questions as the foltow- 
ing to direct the students^' thinking: 

a. What are the sources of lakes and rivers? 
b< What kinds of movement do we observe in 
the waters of lakes and rivers? 

c< What kind of life is found in lakes end 
rivers? 

d< How do people use lakes and rivers? 

e. Why are takes and rivers important to us? 

f^ How do lakes and rivers become polluted? 
As the students give answers to each question, 
write thetr statemerts on the chalkboard. Tlien 
ask the students to seiect those statements which 
they think also apply to the oceans. As the study of 
the unit progresses the students can test their 
predictions against the evidence they find in the 
stories. 
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You might wish to co;^ tbe chart below on 
the cbalkbocnd or onto a spixit^dupUcoting 
master. 





American 
Indions 


Australian 
Aborigines 


Ways of hunting 






Food 






Clothing 






Shelter 






Life today 







Hove the pupils compare the way of life of 
tbe American Indians of tbe grai^sland region 
with the way of life of tbe Australian 
Aborigines of the grassland region by filling 
in the chart. The pupils may need to refer 
back to Chapter IL Help tbe pupils under, 
stand both the similarities and the differ* 
ences between tbe two ways of life. 
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